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Represented by the Engraving on the Covery 

Unparalleled in size and beauty, grew at the junc- 
tion of Silver and Walnut Greeks, in Chatauque Coun- 
ty, State of New York, half a mile from the south shore 
of Lake Erie, and 33 miles from Buffalo, on the road 
thence to Sandusky. 

It measured at its base, thirty-six feet in circum- 
ference, and twelve feet diameter; its height previous to 
branching, was 80 feet — rthe entire height, 150 fL The 
branches, were in proportion to its immense size, being 
3 to 4 feet in diameter. Had it been chopped and split 
into Fire Wood, it would have yielded not less than 
50 Cords, the common produce of an Acre of Wood 
Land; or had it been sawed at a mill, 50,000 feet of 
inch boards, worth in New York or Philadelphia, ten 
thousand dollars. The bark was 12 inches in thickness 
— ^when growing it was visited by thousands of travellers 
from a great distance, whose admiratiouL has been for 
more than twenty year^ the theme of many a stage- 
coach conversation, and newspaper paragraph. The parfc 
that has been preserved, consists of the lower portion of 
its trunk, 9 feet in height, which has been excavated by 
long continued labour, and is entirely sound. Its exterior 
presents to the eye the impress of ages — ^its interior a 
splendid Drawing Room, containing fine Engravings 
of Washington & Lafayette, also an original Letter of 
Gen. Washington's, splendid Mirrors, and other valua- 
ble ornaments. 

The floor is 7 feet in diameter and covered with a 
Bruss9#ls Medallion Carptfet. Within this room 31 
persons have been at one time inclosed, and 15 may sit 
ttuttd its interior circle. The door consists of tfee pie<?e 
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cut out of the opeuiog iu the tree* There is «i Avindow 
with an ornamented sash^ nearly 3 feet square on one 
side. The embelUshments alone, cost nearly SiOOO. 

This lofty Monument of Nature, was regarded by 
tiie natives of the forest with great veneration, and not 
inaptly believed by them to be the earthly habitation 
of the Great Spirit To the reflecting mind, it must be 
fnll of interes^t, when its long duration {probably five 
centuries) is contrasted with the short life of man. 

This far-famed tree waa blown over during a tre- 
mendous gale from the Lake^ about 5 years since; af- 
ter which the: owner of it offered to any person who 
would chop it through in one day, an hundred acres of 
land, but could not find any one to undertake it. From 
it9 being raided or irregularly shaped near the ground 
it was sawed abont IQ feet from its base, and after being 
excavated, ccmv^ted into the Bar lloom of a Tavern> 
located near the spot where it grew. The original bar 
has been taken out of the trep and is exhibited in the 
room along with it 

About one year sinca^ it was transported to Buffalo^ 
and there for several months occupied as a grocery 
store; thence it was tak;en by tfie^ Canal to Rochester, 
and again converted into a bar room. In October last, 
it was forwarded by the Canal to Albany, leaving, as it 
lay on its side, in an open boat, just room to pass under 
tiie numerous bridges. From Albany to New York it 
was transported in one of the tow-boats, and was then 
entire; but as no building could be found in the city, 
into wlueh it ^ould be so taken, it was sawed twice 
round, thereby making three pieces of three feet in height 
eaclij the upper one of which is a perfect circle. The 
wood it is well known admits of a polish equal to maho- 
gany, ^r wMch, wd rofie wood, it k ofteu substituted 
JA &ie cal^oet work, v. , . , 
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- ^During the time that this, great and truly won* 
ierful curiosity has been ea:hibited in JS'^ew York ani 
Philadelphia it has been visited by hundreds of persons 
familiar with it^ on its native spot, who hailed it as an 
old friend; and by not less than 50,000 of the most re^ 
spectable and intelligent citizens and strangers, not 
one of whom has been disappointed, but on the contrary, 
have expressed the most unqualified delight, at a sight 
so truly grand and impressive, particularly to every 
person accustomed to contemplate the greatness of th$ 
Deity, in the stupendous Monuments of J\'*ature, 

As a book store this tree would contain on shelves 
projecting not more than six inches 3000 volumes.-^ As 
a gallery of paintings for fine specimens of the arts, it 
would be extremely well 'adapted.— The Falls pf Ni» 
agara^ the grand Erie Canal, and the landing of La^ 
fayette, might be beautifully repveaeoted within it, Oo % 
band that encircles it, is inscribed ^^ Lord, how mani* 
fold are thy works, in wisdom hast thou made them 
all/ The earth is full of thy riches J^ On another bantj 
^^ This monarch of the Anierican forest grew at the 
junction of Silver and Walnut Creeks, near lake Erie, 
and measured with its bark SQfeet round,^^ 

A gentleman resident at Black Rock^ 35 miles froi^ 
the place where this tree grew^ informed the p^oprietb? 
of it that when the western section of the Canal ha4 
been nearly completed, he visited this unparalleled won*^ 
der for the purpose of purchasing it, and convertiQg if 
itito a canal boat^ to have been the first one that sboald 
have passed through the entire Canal from lake £rie to 
•New York, and was then surprised and disappoiated 
on finding that a large part of its trunk (that mentioned 
above) had been confverted into the bar room of a taverUf 
A» the shaft or trank vTas 80 fie^t in height i;o the first 
branch; 19 feet in diametex* at its base^ and ftbont 5 fgt^ 
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diameter in its smallest part^ it might have been formed 
into a boat 80 feet in length, that would have carried 
100 passengers, or 300 barrels of flour. 

There is certainly not a person living who would not 
visit this great natural curiosity, could an adequate idea 
of its immense size and beautiful proportions be convey- 
ed to him by engravings or descriptions of it, both which 
are utterly incompetent, as all who have visited it have 
declared. 

The outside of this tree, stripped of its bark, is prob- 
ably the finest specimen of wood in the world. From 
its extreme old age, estimated not less than five centu- 
ries is to be attributed the unparalleled beauty of its 
exterior as well as its interior surface. As to solidity and 
colour, and its endless succession of curls and shells, 
the cabinetmakers who have examined it have all agreed, 
that it surpasses in beauty any wood ever seen by them; 
and that it would readily sell at four times the price of 
the best mahogany. 

The above-described Prodigy of Vegetation, estimated at 
more than 200 tons weight, compared with all other trees, of 
which authenticated accounts have been furnished, exceeds the 
largest in a two-fold ratio, calculating the solid feet. 
; It is admitted that trees have existed in England and other 
countries, exceeding this in diameter at the base; but doubted 
that any one excepting only that on Mount ^tna, of which tra- 
vellers vary much in their accounts, ever contained so many cu- 
bic feet of timber. 

In Needwood Forest, in England, the Oak tree, called the 
Swilcar Lawn Oak, contains by estimation a thousand feet of 
timber. The Rev. Mr. Snow says, this Oak, the Father of the 
Forest, girts at five feet high, 21 feet, the whole height 65 feet. 

In the county of Essex a Lombardy Poplar is described as a 
very fine and beautiful tree, 70 feet high, and 7 feet 3 inches in . 
circumference. 

An Ash tree in Lancashire, called the Wain-house Ash, is 
mentioned as a verj remarkable tf^e, measuring 14 feet in cir- 
cumference. 

* 
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An Ash on the lawn of Castle Menzies in Scotland, was blown 
over duripg a violent snow storm last November, and was then 
described as the largest Ash in that countrj; it measured 18^ 
feet in circumference. 

A tree latel j felled in Bucks county, Pennsylvania, described 
as the largest in that state, might have been placed inside of 
the Big Black Walnut Tree. 

Chardin, the traveller, tells us that in the King's Garden at 
Shiras, he observed a tree whose trunk was eight yards in cir- 
cumference. From the great age of the tree, it was treated with 
peculiar veneration by the inhabitants; they pray under its shade, 
and hang chaplets, amulets, and pieces of their clothes on its 
boughs. The sick, or their friends, resort here to burn incense, 
to fix lighted candles to the trunk, and to perform other super- 
stitious ceremonies, in the hopes of regaining their health.-— 
Throughout Persia, are many other trees thus superstitiously 
reverenced by the people. 

The Charter Oak in Connecticut.— From the best information 
that we can obtain, says a Hartford paper, this tree is no less 
than four hundred years old; it is 28 feet in circumference near 
the ground, and at the height of 7 feet, it is 17 feet in circum- 
ference; the height of the tree is about 70 feet; some of its 
branches extend £0 feet. * 

In May, 1826, there was an Elm blown down in Wells, (Me.) 
which measured 27 feet and 4 inches in circumference, making 
the diameter something over 9 feet, and was 40 feet from the 
foot to a crotch; from thence it was 20 feet to the first limb, run- 
ning to the height of 60 feet from the bottom before it had any 
limbs, when it expanded to an immense size. The exact height 
o^the tree could not be accurately ascertained, as the top was 
much broken, but was computed to be upwards of 100 feet. 

An Elm tree standing near the house of Capt. Joshua Avery, 
in Stratham, (Mass.) and reared since his recollection, at 4 feet 
from the ground, measures 18 feet in circumference, and 100 feet 
from the extremity of the branches on one side to the extremity 
of them on* the other. It was planted 80 years ago; and to use 
Capt. A's. expression, was then smaller than his thumb. 

Mr. Nelson, the botanist, who accompanied Capt. Bligh to the 
South Sea, for the purpose of conveying the Bread Fruit Tree 
to the West Indies, when on Van Dieman's Laud, « found a 
tree in a thriving state, of the enormous size of 33 i feet in girth, 
and of a proportionate height.'' 
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th Coolers first voyage, Sir Joseph Banks and Dr, Sotancler (t' 
ttiink it was in New Zealand) measured a tree that was "98 
feet high from the ground to the first branch, quite straight, and 
19 fleet in circumference; and they found still larger trees US 
they adviificed into the woods." 

On Cook's third voyage they saw Indian canoes on the north* 
ifrest coast of America^^" the largest of which carry twenty per* 
feons or ihore, are formed of one tree. Many of them are 40 feet 
long, 7 broad, and aboiit 3 deep." 

We are told in the narrative of Gov. Philip, in his voyage t<J 
teotany Bay, that on Norfolk Island <* the pines arrive at a mag- 
nitude unusual in any other part of the world: some of them 160 
Or even 180 feet in height, and 9 or 10 feet in diameter, at thei 
bottom of the trunk. They frequently rise to 80 feet without d 
branch," 

The Elm in ilatfieid, (Mass.) is said to be the largest tree in 
i^ew England. "It measures in circumference 54 feet at two 
feet from the ground; at the height of five feet from the smallest 
place in the trunk the circumference is 24 feet 6 inches. There 
is a cut in the tree four feet from the ground j which tradition 
says, was made by the Indians for the highest rise of the Con- 
necticut river." 

The largest tree in Great Britain, that I have ever read of, is 
ttic one cited by Smellie, in his Philosophy of Natural History^ 
which was growing at Cowthorpe, near Whetherby, upon the 
estate belonging to the Right Hon. Lady Stourtoh. <* The di- 
mensions are almost incredible; it measures close by the ground, 
26 feet; its height, in its present and ruinous state, (1776) is 
about 85 feet, and its principal limb extendi 16 yards from the 
boll." ** When compared to this, (says Dr. Hunter) all ollier» 
trees are but children of the forests." 

The following account of the celebrated Horse Chestnut of 
JMlount JEtna^ is from Brydon^s Travels: — " Leaving the Calania 
toad on the left, they began to ascend the mountain, in order to 
Visit the celebrated tree, known by the name of Chestnut Tree 
df an hundred Horse, which, for some centuries, has been re- 
garded as one of the greatest wonders at ^tna. At the end of 
the first region, the ascent became more rapid, till they arrived 
lat the beginning of the second region of -^tna, called La Re- 
gione Sylvana, by the natives; because it is composed of one vast 
forest that extends all round the mountain. The woody region 
of iEtna ascends for about eight or nine miles, and forms a zone, 
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or girdle, of the brightest verdure, all around the mountain. 
Near this place they passed through some beautiful woods of 
cork and evei-green oak, growing out of the lavaj and proceeding, 
about five miles farther, they came to the Chestnut tree already 
mentioned, which, in the old maps of Sicily, always makes a con- 
spicuous figure. Mr. Brydon says he was rather disaj^ointed, as 
it appeared rather a cluster of five trees growing together, than 
a single root; however, he was assured that they were all once 
united in the same stem, and that in the days of old, it was re« 
^rded as the beauty of the forest, and visited from all quarters. 
It measured no less than 204 feet in circumference; and if, as it 
is pretended, it was formerly one trunk, it must, indeed^ have 
been a wonderful phenomenon in the vegetable kingdom. There 
are many other trees in this vicinity, of extraordinary magni- 
tude,'' Our author measured one which rose in a solid trunk to 
a considerable height, that was not less than 76 feet in circum- 
ference, at two feet from the ground. 

The Lexington, (Ky.) Public Advertiser says, that there now 
stands on the bank of the Ohio river, in the state of Indiana, op- 
posite the mouth of Salt river, a Sycamore tree, which has sta- 
bled fourteen head of horses at one thne, with ample room. It 
takes 75 Icfng paces to go round its trunk, and you may with 
perfect ease turn a fourteen foot pole in the inside of its cavity. 

In Lewis and Clark's expedition, they saw Pine trees at thQ 
mouth of Colombia river, of 12 feet diameter and 200 feet high. 

The largest tree, I believe, in the neighbourhood of Charles- 
ton, is a Live Oak near the Goose Creek road, about nine miles 
from town. It takes 15 long paces to go round it, as near as 
you can tread between the roots. About four feet from the 
ground, the smallest part of the trunk measures 18^ feet in cir- 
cumference; and one of its arms measures 12^ feet in girth. This 
tree, with a vertical sun, would cast a shade 370 feet in circum- 
ference.— —There is a Live Oak tree on the Charleston Race* 
Course, that has a limb extending 75 feet from its trunk, in a 

horizontal position.. The above trees have all grown within 

the temperate zones, and with the exception of that in Great 
Britain, between the latitudes of 30 and 42. 



300 PERSPECTIVE VIEWS 

Of all the Large Cities in the World, {represented in a manner^, 
perfectly true and natural) accompany the Tree, 
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Aho, tntE 'E^GRkVlNGS— Likenesses of Washington 
md Lafayettej of the Right Rev. Bishops of Pennsylvania and 
J^ew Forkj of ttie Rev. Drs. Mercrombie and Milnor^ of the 
Rev. T. Bedell^ffiUiam Penn-^Dr. Rush-^ffon. John Ran- 
dolph-^the Prince ofSaxe Cobourg Saalfeld^tHe Village School 
in an uproar. Also, a great number of fine cohred Engravings^ 
from Gil Blas^-^nd of the Sea-ports in England and France — 
Sporting Views^ dfc, Sfc. 

HOGARTH'S ILLUSTRATIONS— fAe toese London edi- 
tions^- containing 150 fine Engravings^ have also been procured 
for the amusement of Visiters. 

fd* Additions of fine Paintings and Engravings will also 
be made, as opportunities fctr obtaining them occur. 



The following very interesting" account of the Rattle-Snake is ej^tracted 

from Dr. Rees's New Cyclopxdia, and will be acceptable to Visiters 

to the Large Collection accompanying the Tree. 

The Collection above spoken of -were taken in tkr^ or four densy in a tttr- 
pid state, last May, in Bradford County, near the Toivanda Creek, in the 
State of Pennaylvahia, by Messrs. Spalding and French, and Jirat exhibited 
in Philadelphia early in Jviy, 1827. They retire into -winter qudrters. in Sep' 
tember, rshich they leave^ again in June. Ort^ of their most extraordinary 
polities is, that they exist for years to^iout any kind of food, 

Crotalus^ in Zoology, a genus of serpents, having plates on 
the belly, both plates and scales under the tail> and the tail it- 
self terminated by a rattle. 

These are the rattle-snakes of the English, and serpens i 
sonnettes of the French, or, as some writers among the latter call 
them, crotalophores. The whole genus is furnished with poison- 
ous fangs. Their head is large, somewhat triangular, rather flat 
on the upper part, and, like the body, covered with carinated 
scales, but which in general are of a larger size; the eyes are 
very brilliant, and protected byanictitant membrane; the mouth 
large, and capable of great distension; the tongue long, furcated 
at the exti-emity, and susceptibje of a brisk vibratory motion. 
The venomous fangs are placed in two longitudinal rows in the 
tipper part or roof of the mouth; the largest of those fangs stand 
foremost, from whence they progressively become smaller as they 
t'ecede further back in the mouth, and are usually fourteen in num- 
ber altogether, seven being disposed in each series. Each of those 
tave two small fissures, one at the base, the other a little above 
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the iip, through which the venom is discharged into thfe wound, 
by pressing oo the poison bags at the base of the fangs. Thi» 
poison is of a greenish colour, and the larger. fangs in rattle- 
snakes of considerable size about h^lf an inch long. 

The rattle is a peculiar instrument ordained bj nature to an- 
nounce the approach of this formidable serpent to other animals, 
and warn them of their danger. Till the discovery of America^ 
such extraordinary powers in the reptile rac« were unknown to 
the inhabitants of our hemisphere; and from that period to the 
present they have attracted the particular attentitin of naturalists. 
The rattle is a moveable apparatus of a horny texture, and con- 
sisting of a greater J or smaller number of joints, which, as the 
creature moves, sends forth a peculiar jarring sound, not very 
unlike that of a child's rattle. Tbenumber of its joints vary not 
only in different species, but in individuals of the same species: 
and seem, if any dependence can be placed on the veracity of 
travellers, to be governed in a great measui;e by the age and 
health of the animal. Some believe the age of these snakes may 
be constantly ascertained by the number of those joints, one be- 
ing added annually; and hence they are supposed to attain to a 
great age, as rgittle -snakes have been found 4vith no less. than 
forty or even fifty joints in this part. Some of the Indians deny 
this, and assert that the amount of those joints in the rattle de- 
termines the number of human beings that have fnilen victims to 
the deadly fangs of those hideous creatures. A particular account 
of the structure of tfie poisonous fangs of the rattle-snake is 
given in the Philosophical Transactions by Dr.' Grey; and a co- 
pious description of the rattles of different species has lately 
appeared by La Cepede, 

The noise of the rattle-snake is said to be rather feeble in ge- 
neral, and of course not very distinctly heard till the creature 
approaches pretty near. This we suspect from what we have 
observed of the rattle -snakes brought over to Europe. Those, 
indeed, having endured the want of proper subsistence for 
months, and being in a state of captivity, cannot be supposed to 
afford any absolute criterion; but from these we may presume 
that the noise is not so loud as some travellers represent. Once 
we had an opportunity of hearing the noise of three rattle-snakes 
of the striped or durissus species, confined in the same cage; it 
was an incessant rattling hum, distinct enough in any part of 
the room, which was moderately large, but not so strong or 
piercing as to be heard at a'much greater distance. 
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^ Almost every animal becomes panic struck at Ihe sight of the 
tattle -snake, and seems at once deprived of the power of mo- 
tion, or th« exercise of its usual instinct of so}f*preservation« 
Horses and dogs are momentartlj arrested in their progress^ and 
Wait, without attempting to move, the nearer approach of the 
terrific creature, unless driven bj man with force from the im-f 
mediate danger. Fr^m what cause this torpor in animals may 
arise, when the s&i^ent advances and threatens destruction, is 
difficult to saj, except it be the effect of terror. The fascinating 
power attributed to serpents does not admit of much credit^ we 
should suspect rather that they become stupified with horror at 
their danger, anil are unable through fear to attempt escaping 
till the snake inflicts its wound, when escape is too late. The 
snake remains quiet till his victim expires, and then proceeds in 
security to devour it That this does not depend on the power 
of fascinaticm, at it is expressed, in snakes, may be in some 
measure inferred, from considering that the most stupid of all 
animals are more Kkeiy to get out of .their power than those 
whose instinctive penetration, on other occasions, might most 
readily enable them to avoid difficulties. Thus we see that horses 
and dogs fall a proy to the rattle-snake, through ^eir acute sense 
of danger; while the hog, stupid and indifferent, and scarcely 
possessing -the instinct to turn a few paces aside to avoid almost 
certain destruction, approacheS'the rattle-snake with impunity^ 
or seeks him in his covert, attacks him, tramples on him, and 
devours him. 

Man or animals bitten by the rattle-snake expire in extreme 
agony; the tongue swells to an enormous size; the blood turns 
black; and all the extremities becoming cold, gangrei^ ensues^ 
atid is speedily succeeded by death. The remedies in common 
use »re the polygala senec^, or aristolochia serpentaria, employ^- 
ed as a decoction, and applied in fomentation as hot as can be 
possibly borne; or sometimes scarification, or cauterising the 
wound with d burifing iron, if immediate in their application, is 
attended with success: and in either case^ if the situation of the 
wound will allow, it is neeessaryto retard the circulation of the 
venom through the system, by means of ligatures. The rattler 
snakes have an offensive smell, notwithstanding which the ne^ 
groes eat the flesh like that of other serpents; and they have a 
superstitious idea, that the fatties, as a charm, are of sovereign 
efficacy to women in child-birth. 

The different kinds of rattle-snakes seem to have been con» 
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founded with feach oihev till of late years, Gmelin ihakeft fivef 
distinct species, in which he is followed by the writers of this 
country. To these, however, Latreille add« three more, which 
he describes from specimens in ihe National Museum at Paris. 
These are his crotale {^ losange, crotale a queue noire, anti cro«* 
tale camard; the two first of these are natives of America, the 
other is from the East Indies. It is believed that two of the 
above number have been previously noticed by Seba, but whose 
description, if it be really so, is much less explicit than the ac^ 
count rendered from the specimens in the French Museum by 
Latreille. 

SpEoiEs.-^^orrieftis. Fuscous, with blackish tranverse band& 
Plates of the belly iGf, of the tail 2S. 

This species is found from three to four or five feet in length', 
some say even six feet, and the thickness of a man's arm. We 
once saw the skin of a rattle-snake, which, when perfect, mea^ 
^ured, as it was affirmed, eleven-feet six inches, and in the girth 
appeared to be about the thickness of a man's thigh; it was, 
therefore, in dimensions, equal to some of the largest boae. The 
general colour of the rattle-snake is yellowish-brown, marked 
throughout its length with a number of transverse, and some- 
what irregular, bands of deep brown; and from the head to some 
distance dewn the neck run two or three longitudinal stripes of 
the same colour. Tl\e under parts are of a dingy yellowish- 
brown colour, with dusky spots and freckles; the rattle at the 
end of the tail brownish. 

The largest rattle-snake which Catesby ever saw (and hetra- 
veiled over those parts of America in which they most abound) 
was about eight feet in length, and weighed between eight and 
nine pounds. " This monster," says he, " was sliding into the 
house of colonel Blake of Carolina, and had certainly taken up. 
his abode there undisturbed, had not the domestic animals alarm^ 
ed the family with their repeated outcries. The dogs and poul- 
try united in their hatred to him, shewing the greatest conster- 
nation, by erecting their bristles and feathers, and expressing 
their wrath and indignation, surrounded him, but carefully kept 
their distance; while he, regardless of their threats, glided slowly 
along.*' "It is not uncommon," adds Mr. Catesby, "to have 
them come into houses: a very extraordinary instance of which 
happened to myself in the same gentleman's house, in the month 
of February, 172S. The servant, in making the bed in the 
ground'room (but a few minutes after I left it,) jon turning down 
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the sheets, dkcovered a rattle-snake coiled between the sheets 
in the middle of the bed." " They are the most inactive and 
slow moving snake/' adds this author, '^ of all others, and are 
never the aggressors, except in what they prey upon; for unless 
they are disturbed, they will not bite; and when provoked, they 
give warning by shaking their rattles. These are dommonly be- 
lieved to be the most deadly serpent of any in these parts of 
America. I believe they are so, as being generally the largest, 
and making a deeper wound, and injecting a greater quantity of 
poison. The most successful remedy the Indians seem to have 
is to suck the wound, which, in a slight bite, has sometimes a 
good effect. They have likewise some roots, whkh they pretend 
will effect a cure, particularly a kind of asarum, commonly call- 
ed heart-^nake-root; a kind of chrysanthemum, called St. An- 
thony's cross; and some others; but that which they rely on the 
jDoost, and which most of the Virginian and Carolina Indians 
carry dry in their pockets, is a small tuberous root, which they 
procure fronvthe remote parts of the country. This they chew, 
and swallow the juice, applying some to the wound." Mr. Cates- 
by having, by travelling much among the Indians, had frequent 
opportunities of seeing the direful effects of the bite inflicted by 
these snakes, seems to consider that the good results attributed 
in common to these remedies is owing more to the force of na- 
ture, or the slightness of the bite, than to any other cause. He 
has known persons bitten to survive, without any assistance, for 
many hours; but where a rattle-snake with full f^rce penetrates 
with his deadly fangs into a vein or artery, inevitable death en^ 
sues, and that, as he has often seen, in less than two minutes. 
The Indians, for this reason, know their destiny directly when 
they are bit; and when they perceive it is mortal, apply no re- 
mei'y, concluding all efforts in vain: if, however, it happens in a 
Aeshy part, they cut it out to s^op the current of the poison. 
. The charming, as it is commonly called, or attractive power 
this snake is said to have of drawing to it small animals, and 
devouring them, Mr. Catesby says, is generally believed in 
America. He allows that he never witnessed the fact; but that 
a great number of persons, by wKom the circumstance had been 
related, agreed exactly in the manner in which the effect is pro- 
duced. Little birds, and quadrupeds Of a small size, particu- 
larly squirrels, (on which -these snakes chiefly prey,) no sooner 
perceive their mortal enemy than they skip from spray to spray, 
covering and approaching gradually nearer to him^ regardless 
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of any other danger, and with distracted gestures and outcriei9 
descend, though' from the top of the loftiest trees, to the mouth 
of the snake, who opens his jaws, takes them in, and in an in<- 
stant swallows them. In a memoir on the supposed fascinat- 
ing power of the rattle-snake, by Dr. Barton, professor of 
Natural History in the University of Pennsylvania, it is how- 
ever contended to be nothing more than the fluttering of old 
birds in defence of their young, when they perceive the snake 
lying in wait for prey, and which are themselves caught, as 
well as their young, by the rattle-snake, unless they save 
themselves by a timely retreat. 

Rattle-snakes are said to swarm in the less inhabited parts 
of America, but are now almost extirpated in the neighbour- 
hood of populous places. None are found further north than 
the mountains near lake Champlain, but they infest South 
America even as far as Brazil. They love woods and lofty 
hills, especially where the strata are rocky or chalky. Tho 
pass near Niagara abounds with them. Beiiig slow of motion, 
they frequent the sides of rills, to siezc on frogs, or such ani- 
mals as resort there to quench their thirst. During summer 
they are generally found in pairs; in winter, assembled toge- 
ther in multitudes, and lurking under ground, where they re- 
main til] the return of fine weather, when they creep out of 
their hiding-places in a weak and languid state. A person has 
seen a piece of ground covered with them, and killed with a 
long rod between sixty and seventy, till overpowered with 
the stench, which is dreadfully offensive, he was obliged to 
retire. 

The rattle-snake is a viviparous animal; producing its young 
in the month of June, generally about twelve in number, and 
which by September acquire the length of twelve inches.^ It 
is said to protect its young in the same manner as the com- 
mon viper, namely, by receiving them into its mouth, and 
swallowing them. This is asserted by M. de Beauvois, who 
saw a large rattle-snake, which he happened to disturb in his 
walks, coil itself up, open its jaws, and instantly receive five 
small ones, which were lying by it, and instinctively rushed 
into its mouth. M. de Beauvois retired, and watched thef 
saake^ and in about a quarter of an hour after saw her agaia 
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discharge them. He then approached a secmid tiffle, when the 
young retired into its nioutli with greater celerity than before; 
and the snake imoiediately moved off among the grass^ and 
escaped. This happened at a place called Pine-Log, where 
the writer staid some time with the I^idians, during an* illness 
with which he was seized. This circumstance is related in 
the American Philosophical Traiisactions* 

From experiments made in Carolina by captain Hali, and 
related in the Philosophical Transactions, it appeal^ that a 
rattle-snake of about four feet long, being fastened to a stake 
fixed in the ground, bit three dogs: the^first of which died in 
less than a quarter of a minute; the second, which was bitten 
a short time afterwards, in about two houi*s, in convulsions; 
and the third, whicli was bitten about half an hour afterwards^ 
shewed the visyble effects of the poison in about three hours, 
and died likewise. Four days after this, another dog was 
bitten, which died in half a minute; and then another, which 
died in four minutes. A cat, which was bitten, was found dead 
the next day. Eight days after this, a frog was bitten, which 
4lied in two minutes; and a chicken of three months old in 
three minutes. The experiments having been discontinued 
6ome time, from want of subjects, a common black snake was 
procured, which was healthy and vigorous, and about 3 feet 
long. It was brought to the rattle-snake, when ^hey bit each 
other; the black-snake biting the rattle-snake so as to make 
it bleed. They were then separated, and in less than eight 
minutes the Mack-snake died; while the rattle-snake, on the 
contrary, shewed no signs of indisposition, appearing as well 
as before. Lastly, in order to try whether the rattle^snake 
•ottld poison itself, it was provoked to bite itself: the expe^ 
riraent succeeded, and the animal expired in less than twelve 
bours. Aecordiiig to the experiments of Yosmaer at the Hague^^ 
with a lively young rattle-snake, which he received from Su- 
rinam, small birds, such as sparrows, finches, &c. died some* 
times in four, sometime^s ten, and sometimes twenty minutes 
•Iter being bitten; Md a mouse in a minute and a half. 

The peculiar apparatus, called the rattle, in this kind of 
make» ts niinutely described by Grew,; who observes, that it 
cofisists 0f bollow^ hard^ dry^ amd seu^transparest bonesy 
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ncarlj of the same sizB and figure; resemblingf. income de^ 
gree, the shape of the human os sacrum; for although, only 
the last or terminal one seems to have a rigid epiphysis join- 
§d to it, yet have every one of them the like, so that the tip 
of every uppermost hone runs within two bones below it; by 
which artifice they have not only a moveable coherence, but 
also make a more multiplied sound: each bone hitting against 
two others at tlie same time. The rattle is placed with the 
broad part perpendicular to the body, and not horizontal; and 
the first joint is fastened to the last vertebra of the tail by 
means of a thjck muscle under it, as well as by the niero^ 
brancs, which unite it to the skin. All the remaining joints 
are so many extraneous bodies, as it were, or perfiectly ua« 
connected to the tail by any other means than their curioua 
intersections into each othjer. 

Jhirissus. Brown, with yellowish rhomboid stripes. Abdo- 
ininal plates 172, subcaudal scales 21. Crotalus durissuSf. 
Linn. 

. Tills speciea is distinguished from the former by the different 
disposition of its colours. The lighter colour is pale yellow^ 
marked along the back with a series of large black rhombic 
9pots» and on each side with another series, similar in sizo 
and form, but not so deep in colour; and most of these have 
the disk white. The lower surface is duskey yellowish-brown* 
with numerous small dark spots and patches. 

The general size of this snake agrees with that of the spcr 
cies hor^'idus, with which it has been oftentimes confounded* 
more especially as it inliabits the same parts of America, and 
D^uch resembles it in colours, though not in the disposition of 
its pattern. ][ts bite is equally fatal with that of the first mmin 
tioned kind. Three varieties of this snake are mentioned byr 
W|*itcrs, which differ in the number o£ abdominal plates and 
caudal Hcales. 

MUiarius. Cinereous, with a triple ro\y of black spots* 
and a red spot between each -of the dorsal ones. Abdominal 
Diates 132, subcaudal scales 32.* Crotdus ndUarins, LiiiQ^ 
Small rattle-snake, Catesby. 

'Ilescribed by Catesby as a probable variety of the common, 
rs^tlc-snake.- It 1$| however^ no\7 consideFed as a distinct 
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species. In its general habits it resembles the preceding kinds, 
but is the smallest of the rattle-snakes known, rarely exceed- 
ing the length of two feet. 

Dryinas. Grayish variegated with yellow. Abdominal 
plates 165, subcaudal scales SO. Crotalus dryinaSf Linn. Vu 
pera caudisona cdlanicaf Seba. 

Seba describes this species as a native of Africa, bnt erro^ 
neoosly, as it is supposed; the whole genus appearing to be 
confined to the American continent. There is a specimen of 
this in the Parisian Museum. 

Mutus. Biick with black rhombic concatenate spots; tail 
terminated in a quadruple row of very minute sharp scales, 
Gmel. 

This is a native of Surinam, is very large, and armed with 
fangs of vast size. It can scarcely be considered with pro- 
priety as belonging to this genus. 

Le Crotale a queue Mire. Tail black. Abdominal plates 
116, subcaudal scales S6. 

Described by Latreille, who observes that it measures from 
three to four feet in length. The back is reddish-gray, speck- 
led with brown, and marked with brown irregular angular 
bands; and a streak of fawn colour down the back. The spe- 
cies is a native of Carolina. 

Le Crotale a Losange. Yellowish-gray, with two zig-z«g 
lines of reddish-brown along the back, forming by their an- 
gles a series of lozenge spots. Latreille. 

A native of America. Described as a new species, from a 
specimen in the Paris Museum. 

Le Crotale Cdmard. Head obtuse; body grayish, with nu- 
merous black spots and lines upon the back and sides. La- 
treille. 

A specimen of this species, between two and three feet in 
length, is preserved In the Natural History Museum at Paris. 

FhUaielphia, Mgust, i^^7. 
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